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AMPHIBIANS AND REPTILES OF LOS ANGELES COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


This handbook is intended as a popular guide to the amphibians and reptiles of the Los 
Angeles area. Brief descriptions, characteristic habits, and illustrations of many of the local 
species are given to aid identification in the field. In addition, a list of publications at the end of 


the text will be found useful to those who wish further technical information. 


The amphibians, which include the frogs, toads and salamanders, are not found in great 
variety. Some species are quite rare while others are seen only during the warmer months. All 


frequent damp or moist situations where there is plenty of foliage. 


The reptiles of Los Angeles County include many species of snakes and lizards and two 
kinds of turtles — the Desert Tortoise and the Pacific Terrapin. While the lizards are a common 
sight among rocks and along walls or fences in the open country, the snakes are more secretive 
and are seldom seen. If one wishes to study snakes in their natural surroundings, it is neces- 


sary to go as far away as possible from human _ habitation. 


The only poisonous snakes in Los Angeles County are the rattlesnakes of several different 
species. No poisonous lizards are present although the Gila Monster, the only poisonous lizard 
in the United States, has been reported as having been seen in this area a number of times. It is 
possible that superficial observers have confused this species with our largest California lizard, the 
Chuckwalla, which resembles the Gila Monster to some extent in size and general appearance. 


The latter, however, is found only in the desert regions of southern Arizona. 


In the description of species, the measurement of length given for frogs and toads is for 
the distance between the tip of snout and the posterior end of body, back of the vent. Length 
for salamanders is for the distance between the tip of snout and the end of the tail. Some of the 
salamanders have characteristic transverse grooves along the side of their body. These are termed 
costal grooves and the folds between them are known as costal folds. Measurement of length 
for lizards and snakes is for the distance between the tip of snout and the end of tail. The 


length measurement for turtles is the length of the carapace or upper shell. 
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AMPHIBIANS (FROGS, TOADS, SALAMANDERS) 


FROGS, TOADS (Order Salientia) 


Amphibians which are, as adults, tailless. 


FROGS (Family Ranidae) 


Skin smooth. 


CALIFORNIA RED-LEGGED FROG (Rana aurora draytonii). The largest of California 
native frogs, reaching a length of 5 or more inches. Inhabits ponds and streams in the 
foothills. A number have been taken from the Los Angeles River and the Arroyo Seco 
near Pasadena. The under side of hind legs is colored pinkish to red. An edible species. 


CALIFORNIA YELLOW-LEGGED FRoG (Rana boylii muscosa). Common in canyon 
streams in the foothills. Length 3 inches. A small species with stout, broad body. 
Throat and sides mottled with black, with a dark bar crossing upper eyelids. Recorded 
from Big Santa Anita, San Gabriel, and Sierra Madre Canyons. 


TOADS (Family Bufonidz) 


Skin of dorsal surfaces roughened by prominent warts and granules. 


CALIFORNIA ToaD (Bufo boreas halophilus). Very common in gardens in and 
around Los Angeles. In day time, usually hidden under vegetation coming out to feed 
at night. Length 4 inches. A stocky, slow-moving toad of a mottled green and brown 
color with a light streak down back. Eggs laid in long strings in ponds in period between 
january and July. 


Arroyo Toad (Bufo cognatus californicus). Length 21/4 inches. Lives in dry 
washes and along stream beds where there is little water. Back greenish-gray with dark 
spots. Limbs barred and spotted with black and a prominent light streak across top of 
head. Not common. 


TREE TOADS (Family Hylidae) . 


Small toads with webs between toes on hind feet. Live in foliage near water. Glandular 
disks present on tips of toes. A sticky secretion from these disks assist in climbing. 


CANYON TREE TOAD (Hyla arenicol- 
or). A small species, 2 inches in length. 
The back is brown or grayish, mottled 
with black and the legs barred with black. 
Its call is frequently heard coming from 
the dense foliage along canyon streams. 


PaciFiC TREE Toab (Hyla regilla). Distinguished from H. arenicolor by the pres- 
ence of a broad black stripe extending from nostril through eye to shoulder. Length less 
than 2 inches. Lives on the ground near ponds, ditches and other moist places. Found 
near the various small springs on Catalina Island as well as on the mainland. 
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SPADE-FOOT TOADS (Family Scaphiopodidz) 


Small toads with the heel provided with a prominent spur which is used in digging. 
Live in burrows in the soil, coming out at night to feed. 


HIND FOOT OF WESTERN SPADE-FOOT TOAD 


WESTERN SPADE-FOOT ToAD (Scaphiopus hammondi). Length slightly over 2 
inches. Color, greenish above; sides yellowish with lighter under parts except toward 
the posterior end where it is purplish. Rarely seen in this area. 


A number have been taken in the Arroyo Seco and in Sierra Madre Canyon in May, 
when they have come out of hiding to spawn. The Western Spadefoot is most likely to 
be seen after heavy rain storms in the late spring months. The voice of the male is loud 
and shrill and can be heard from a distance of a half mile during the breeding season. 
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SALAMANDERS (Order Caudata) 


Amphibians with tails throughout life. 


NEWTS (Family Salamandridz) 
Body without costal folds. Aquatic in habit. 


PaciFIC NEwT (Triturus torosus). The most common salamander in this area, 
frequenting canyon streams and pools. Length 7 to 8 inches. Body surface granular. 
Color above, brown; yellow to orange below. 


TERRESTRIAL SALAMANDERS (Family Plethodontidz) 
Costal folds present on body. Chiefly terrestrial in habit. 


SLENDER SALAMANDER (Batrachoseps attenuatus attenuatus). Resembles a large 
earthworm with legs. Color, brown; darker below. Costal folds 19. Length 4 to 5 
inches. Found under boards, logs and rocks in damp situations. Inactive during dry 
season and hides deep in ground, until rainy weather arrives. 


GARDEN SALAMANDER (Batrachoseps attenuatus major). Similar in habits to 
B. a. attenuatus but differs in having only 18 costal folds and a yellowish undersurface. 
Length 6 inches. Recorded from Pasadena and vicinity. 


RED SALAMANDER (Ensatina eschscholtzi). Rarely seen in this area. Color, brown 
or orange to dark red; under parts of body, and feet orange or yellow. Costal folds 10. 
Length 51/, inches. Lives beneath rocks and logs near canyon streams. 


ARBOREAL SALAMANDER (Axeides lugubris lugubris). Sometimes called the 
Yellow-dotted Salamander. Color, dark red, paling to yellow on under surface; sides 
marked with scattered yellow spots. Length 6 inches. Lives on the ground and fre- 
quently climbs trees and bushes in search of insects. Has been taken a number of times 
in Elysian Park, Los Angeles. 
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REPTILES (LIZARDS, SNAKES, TURTLES) 


LIZARDS, SNAKES (Order Squamata) 


Reptiles with a body covering of horny scales. 


LIZARDS (Suborder Sauria) 


Legs usually present. Movable eyelids present. 


FALSE GECKOS (Family Eublepharidz) 


Small lizards with granular skin, large eyes and movable eyelids. 
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BANDED GECKO (Coleonyx variegatus). This small lizard, less than 3 inches 
in length, has been recorded only once from Los Angeles County (San Francisquito 
Canyon). Normally lives among rocks in desert areas. Has a pink tongue with red tip. 
The head is comparatively large in proportion to the size of the body and the large eyes 
are surrounded by a white edge. Its claws are retractile into sheaths. 
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IGUANAS (Family Iguanidz) 


Lizards with teeth set in a continuous longitudinal socket in each jaw. Tongue short 
and thick, slightly notched at tip. Most of the California lizards belong to this group. 


NorTHERN CRESTED LizARD (Dipsosaurus dorsalis dorsalis). Sometimes called the 
Desert Iguana. Length 14 inches. Distinguished by its dorsal crest of enlarged scales. 
One record from San Fernando Valley. Lives on desert sand dunes. 


WESTERN COLLARED LizarD (Crotaphytus collaris baileyi). Easily distinguished 
from other lizards by the two broad, black, transverse bands across the back, behind the 
head. Length 12 inches. A very active, shy species found in the canyons on the desert 
side of the San Gabriel Mountains. Feeds on insects and occasionally flowers and 
leaves. Lives on rocky slopes. 


LEOPARD LizarRD (Crotaphytus wislizeni1). This swiftest of North American lizards 
is found on desert slopes and has been taken in Mint Canyon. Color, light brown 
above, marbled with large brown spots. Under parts whitish. Length 12 inches. Feeds 
on insects and small lizards. 


CHUCKWALLA (Sauromalus ater). Our largest California lizard, the Chuckwalla, 
lives among the rocks in desert areas. In Los Angeles County, it is common on Lovejoy 
Buttes in the Mojave Desert. The body and head of this lizard are large and flat while 
the tail is thick and blunt at the end. The small scales which cover the bedy give it a 
beaded appearance. Color of head, neck, and upper surfaces of arms and legs, black. 
Back, red, with black and yellow dots. Under surface of body, dark, spotted with red. 
Length 16 inches. Defends itself by striking with its tail, when in the open. Inflates 
itself with air, when in rock crevice, so as to press tightly against the sides of the crevice, 
thus making it difficult to dislodge. Food, flowers and leaves. 


GRIDIRON-TAILED LizarD (Callisaurus ventralis gabbii). The distinct dark-brown 
or coal-black transverse bands on the tail distinguish this species. Color, gray above 
with scattered white spots. Length 9 inches. A very active lizard which feeds on insects, 
blossoms and leaves of plants. Curls tail over back when running. Occasionally seen in 
the western end of Antelope Valley. 
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CALIFORNIA BROWN-SHOULDERED LIZARD (Ufa stansburiana hesperis). ‘This small 
active species is the most common lizard in Los Angeles County. It frequents brush 
piles, rocks and hedges. Color variable, but usually brown above with a scattering of 
blue spots. A large black or dark brown patch is present above the shoulder and an 
indigo blotch on each side, a short distance posterior to front legs. Length 5 inches. 
Its food consists chiefly of insects. 


DESERT BROWN-SHOULDERED Lizarp (Ufa stansburiana stejnegeri). Quite similar 
in color and habits to the California Brown-shouldered Lizard but differs in having 
larger dorsal scales. Length 5 inches. 


WESTERN BLUE-BELLIED LIZARD (Sceloporus occidentalis biseriatus). Very common 
in canyons where it frequents rock piles. Is not easily frightened and is often quite 
curious of intruders. Scales keeled and prominent. Color variable, but back usually 
cross-banded or blotched with dark brown on an olive-gray background. Two brilliant 
blue patches of color on each side of belly. Length 7 inches. Sometimes called “Fence 
Lizard.” Food, insects. 


SOUTHERN MOUNTAIN SwiFT (Sceloporus graciosus vandenburghianus). A moun- 
tain species living at an elevation of from 4,000 to 8,000 feet. Similar in habits to the 
Western Blue-bellied Lizard. Color, olive or greenish with one dorsal and two lateral 
series of brown blotches. Common in the San Gabriel Mountains. Length 6 inches. 
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Desert Scaty Lizarp (Sceloporus magister). Easily recognized by the large, keeled 
scales and brilliant iridescent coloration. A large black blotch is present in front of each 
shoulder. A heavily built species reaching a length of 10 inches. Common near Joshua 
trees on the desert. Feeds on insects, flowers, leaves and seeds. 


BLAINVILLE’s HorNep Lizarp (Phrynosoma blainvillii blainvillii). Sometimes 
wrongly called “Horned Toad’. Recognized at once by the sharp, erect horns on the 
head which serve as a protection. Common in the foothills. When greatly excited, 
ejects blood from the eyes. This is caused by the breaking of small blood vessels in 
the eye. Color, brown or gray above, with scattered dark blotches over the surface. 
Length 51/ inches. Feeds on small insects and is particularly fond of ants. 


CALIFORNIA HORNED Lizarp (Phrynosoma blainvillii frontale). Distinguished 
from Blainville’s Horned Lizard by the ridged head shields, instead of smooth, and the 
brown patch on each side of the head. Head spines also smaller. Most common in the 
northwestern section of the County. Same habits as P. b. blamvilli:. Length 5 inches. 


DesERT HORNED Lizarp (Phrynosoma platyrhinos). Common in Antelope Valley. 
Color, indistinctly blotched with dark dorsal spots on a light-gray background, with a 
large dark area on each side of the neck. Length 5 inches. Lives under low bushes and 
feeds on insects. 
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ALLIGATOR LIZARDS (Family Anguide) 
Lizards with bony plates underlying the scales. 
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SAN DIEGAN ALLIGATOR LIZARD (Gerrhonotus scincicauda webbii). Somewhat 
resembles a small alligator because of its overlapping scales and long snout. Tail longer 
than body. Color, olive-gray with reddish-brown blotches. Length 15 inches. A common 
species found near streams, or in well-watered gardens where there is thick vegetation. 
Rather slow in movement but quick to bite when bothered. 


FOOTLESS LIZARDS (Family Anniellida) 
Lizards with snake-like bodies, and without legs. 


SILVERY FOoTLEss Lizard (Anniella pulchra). This shiny, legless lizard resembles 
a small snake. It lives underground and prefers sandy places, such as sand dunes, where 
it burrows quickly when disturbed. Its food consists of insects and their larvae. Color, 
silver-grey with dark stripes down the back. Under parts yellowish-white. Length 10 
inches. Common in the sand dunes near Playa del Rey. 


NIGHT LIZARDS (Family Xantuside) 


Lizards without movable eyelids or pads on tips of toes. 


DesERT NIGHT LizarD (Xantusia vigilis). A small desert species 4 inches in length, 
found on the desert, in and about Joshua trees. Here it hides under bark or dead leaves. 
Color, light brown dotted with dark brown or black. Under parts creamy white. Upper 
surface of body finely granulated. 


IsLAND NIGHT LizarRD (Xantusia riversiana). This, much larger species, which 
grows to a length of 7 inches, is not found on the mainland but is restricted to islands 
off the coast. Especially common on San Clemente Island. Color, gray with irregular 
blotches of dark brown or black down the back. Rarely seen in the daytime. Feeds at 
night on insects. 


SKINKS (Family Scincide) 


Lizards with smooth scales, and without femoral pores. 


WESTERN BLUE-TAILED SKINK (Ezmeces skiltonianus). The most widely distrib- 
uted lizard of the Pacific States. Occurs in damp places, hiding under bark or beneath 
stones. Found in the foothills and mountains up to an elevation of 6,000 feet. Color, 
dark olive above with two blue-gray or pale brown stripes along each side. Under sur- 
face, yellowish-white, sometimes clouded with blue or gray on the belly and throat. In 
adults, the head is tinged with red. In the young, the tail is colored a brilliant cobalt 
blue. Length 7 inches. 
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WHIP-TAIL LIZARDS (Family Teiide) 


Lizards with tongues ending in two long, slender points, and with long, whip-like tails. 


SAN DiIEGAN WHIP-TAIL LIZARD (Cnemidophorus tessellatus stejnegeri). A slender, 
active species with long legs and long tail. Very swift in running. Color, yellowish or 
grayish-brown with irregular dark spots and bands on the back and sides. Length 13 
inches. Lives in the sandy washes at the edge of the foothills. Frequently seen along 
the Arroyo Seco and in Tujunga and San Gabriel Canyons in the summer months. | 


DEsERT WHIP-TAIL Lizard (Cnemidophorus tessellatus tessellatus). Resembles 
the San Diegan Whip-tail but is smaller and has paler markings. Occurs in Antelope 
Valley on the Mojave Desert. When running swiftly, often elevates its tail. When 
walking slowly, drags itself along on its belly and leaves prominent tracks in the sand. 
Feeds on insects. Length 11 inches. 
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SNAKES (Suborder Serpentes) 


Reptiles without legs or movable eyelids. 


BLIND SNAKES (Family Leptotyphlopide) 


Burrowing snakes with scales uniform in size on all parts of body. 


BROWN BLIND SNAKE (Leptotyphlops humilis humilis). Sometimes called “Worm 
Snake’ because of its worm-like appearance. Color, brown. Length 10 inches. Head 
continuous with neck. Tail and snout blurt and rounding at end. Scales small and 
uniform in size. A burrowing snake, rare in Los Angeles County. Feeds on insect larvae 
and termites. 


BOAS (Family Boidz) 


Snakes with a small spur on each side near base of tail. 


CALIFORNIA Rosy Boa (Lichanura roseofusca roseofusca). A sluggish, harmless 
species of the chaparral belt of the foothills. Color, bluish-gray with irregular pink, or 
reddish-brown, longitudinal markings down the back. During the hot part of the day, 
hides under rocks and bushes. Feeds at night on rodents. Length 30 inches. 
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COLUBRID SNAKES (Family Colubridz) 


Snakes with large plates on the top of the head. This family includes three-fourths of 
the snakes found in North America. Very few are poisonous, and all California species 
are harmless. 


WESTERN RING-NECKED SNAKE (Diadophis amabilis amabilis). This little snake, 
18 to 20 inches in length, is quite common around Los Angeles. It is usually found in 
moist situations where it likes to hide under stones and logs. Color above, olive, blue 
or gray. Color below, coral red or orange, especially brilliant below the tail. When 
disturbed, raises and twists its tail in corkscrew fashion to show the warning coloration 
of the under side. Feeds on earthworms, tree frogs and garden salamanders. Dis- 
t*nguished at once by its yellow neck band. 


WESTERN YELLOW-BELLIED RACER (Coluber constrictor mormon). Known also 
as the Western Blue Racer, this snake is uncommon in the Los Angeles area. Color 
above, olive-green or yellowish-brown. Color below, yellow or blue-gray. Crawls with 
head raised well above ground. Length 3 feet. This Racer has been observed a number 
of times in the fields south of Culver City. Feeds on insects, tree frogs and small rodents. 


RED RAcER (Coluber flagellum frenatus). The fastest snake in the United States; 
can crawl at a speed of five miles per hour. Color, brown above with black cross-bands 
on top and sides of head. Under surface, light cream color. Fairly common in the 
foothills. Feeds chiefly on lizards and rodents. Has a vicious disposition and does not 
like to be handled. Length up to 5 feet. 


CALIFORNIA STRIPED RACER (Coluber lateralis). A very active snake which lives 
in the foothills and mountains, up to an elevation of 7,000 feet. A good climber and 
likes to hide in bushes. Color, brown or black with a light stripe down each side. 
Under parts, light yellow. Several light spots on each side of the head. Pink on under 
side of tail. Length 40 inches. Very nervous in captivity. Its food consists chiefly of 
lizards but will eat small birds, small mammals and snakes. 


PACIFIC PATCH-NOSED SNAKE (Salvadora hexalepis virgultea). Dark in color with 
a light stripe down the center of the back. Easily distinguished by the shield-like scale 
over the tip of the nose. Average length about 30 inches. Feeds on lizards. Swift in 
movement. Occurs in the San Gabriel Mountains. 


WESTERN FADED SNAKE (Arizona elegans occidentalis). A desert species which 
occurs on the Mojave Desert. Color above, marked with a series of about 60 dark brown 
biotches on a yellowish-gray background. Rows of smaller blotches along the sides. 
Beneath, creamy white. Length 32 inches. Feeds at night on lizards. Sometimes con- 
fused with the Gopher Snake. However, the Gopher Snake has rough scales while the 
scales of this species are smooth. Very gentle in captivity. 
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SAN DIEGAN GOPHER SNAKE (Pituophis catenifer annectans). The largest and 
most common snake in Los Angeles County, sometimes reaching a length of nearly 5 
feet. Occurs on level ground and in the foothills and mountains up to an elevation of 
6,000 feet. Also found on Catalina Island. Color, yellowish-brown with darker blotches 
over back and sides. Under parts, yellow. Feeds chiefly on rodents. When angry, makes 
a hissing sound and vibrates its tail. 


DESERT GOPHER SNAKE (Pituophis catenifer deserticola). Color markings similar 
to those of the preceding species but paler. Rather uncommon and found only near 
the Mojave Desert as the home of this snake is in the Great Basin area. Length nearly 
5 feet. Feeds at night, chiefly on rodents. 


SPOTTED NIGHT SNAKE (Hypsiglena ochrorhyncha). A desert species found in 
rocky places on the Mojave Desert. Feeds on small rodents and lizards, especially the 
little Night Lizards. Color, speckled with dark brown spots of varying size on a light 
brown or yellow background. Color below, yellow. A large dark blotch is present on 
each side of the neck. Length 15 inches. 
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CALIFORNIA KING SNAKE (Lampropeltis getulus californiae). Variable in its color 
pattern, this snake has three color phases: 1. alternate bands of black and white, cross- 
wise of body; 2. body brown or black with a white stripe down center of back; 3. body 
dark, mottled with white on back. Average length 3 feet. Common in the foothills 
and on Catalina Island. Feeds on other snakes, rodents and birds’ eggs. A gentle snake, 
easily handled. 


MOUNTAIN KING SNAKE (Lampropeltis multicincta). The most colorful snake in 
this area. Sometimes called Coral King Snake. Has the same colors as the poisonous 
Coral Snake, but the color rings are arranged differently. The color bands are alternately 
white, black, red, black, white in this snake while in the Coral Snake the color rings are 
alternately white, black, white, red, white. Top of head and snout black. Occurs in 
mountain canyons. Feeds on rodents and lizards. Grows to a length of 32 inches. 
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PaciFIC GARTER SNAKE (Thammnophis sirtalis infernalis). Occasionally seen near 
sloughs along the coast. Has same food habits as the California Garter Snake. Color, 
black with one median and two lateral stripes running lengthwise from head to tail. 
Under parts, bluish. Red bars or spots are usually present along the sides. When cap- 
tured gives off an offensive odor which comes from a secretion of a special anal gland. 
This unpleasant smell is characteristic of all garter snakes. Length 30 inches. 


CALIFORNIA GARTER SNAKE (Thamnophis hammondii). Common near water 
throughout Los Angeles County. Feeds on frogs, tadpoles, toads, tree frogs, worms and 
fish. Color, brown above with a light stripe along each side and rows of black spots 
down the back. Under parts, yellow, often shaded with pink or orange-red. Average 
length 30 inches. 


CALIFORNIA LyRE SNAKE (Trimorphodon vandenburghi). Lives near rocks in the 
foothills. Seldom seen as it is active only at night when it is searching for lizards for 
food. Color above, gray marked with dark-brown hexagons. A lyre-shaped brown spot 
is present on the top of the head. Under surface of the body, creamy white or yellow, 
often dotted with small dark spots. Slightly venomous, having small fangs in the back 
of upper jaw. Head broad and eyes with vertically elliptic pupils. Length 3 feet. 


LONG-NOSED SNAKE (Rhinocheilus lecontei leconte’). A snake of the desert and 
sandy washes. Has a characteristic long, flat nose and a single row of plates below tail. 
Color above, mottled with red, yellow and black. Under parts, yellow or white with a 
few black spots. Cccurs in the foothills near the desert or on the desert. Feeds on 
rodents and lizards. Quite gentle but difficult to keep in captivity because of its refusal 
to eat when confined. Length 30 inches. 
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RATTLESNAKES (Family Crotalide) 


Snakes with a pit between eye and nostril and a rattle at the end of the tail. Poisonous 
and provided with fangs in upper jaw. 


SIDEWINDER (Crotalus cerastes). Called “Sidewinder”? because of its peculiar 
method of crawling sideways. Also called “Horned Rattlesnake’ because of the two 
horn-like scales on the top of its head. It is the smallest of the western rattlesnakes 
and grows to a length of two feet. Color, gray with small blotches of yellowish-brown. 
In the daytime, lies buried in sand. Active at night, and feeds on lizards and rodents. 
Crawls swiftly and may strike without warning. Occurs on the Mojave Desert. 


MOJAVE RATTLESNAKE (Crotalus scutulatus scutulatus). Sometimes called the 
Green Rattlesnake.”” Color above, marked with a longitudinal series of large, brown, 
diamond-shaped spots on a green background. Narrow black bands encircle the tail. 
Feeds on rodents. Length 3 feet. Occurs only on the Mojave Desert. 
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PaciFiC RATTLESNAKE (Crotalus viridis oreganus). The most common rattlesnake 
in Los Angeles County. Occurs on Catalina Island and in the foothills and mountains. 
Prefers rocky situations. Color, dark gray or brown with a longitudinal series of dark- 
brown or black diamond-shaped blotches down the back. Small dark spots present 
along the sides. Feeds chiefly on rodents. Not considered vicious and usually crawls 
away when disturbed. Length 3 feet. 
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TURTLES (Order Testudinata) 


Reptiles having the body enclosed in a protective shell of bony plates. 


LAND TURTLES, POND TURTLES (Family Testudinidz) 


DESERT TORTOISE (Gopherus agassizi’). A slow-moving land tortoise found on 
the Mojave Desert. When fully grown, is about 12 inches in length. Claws of feet 
are adapted for digging the burrows in which it lives a great part of the time. Most 
active in spring and fall. Food, flowers, buds and leaves. Color, yellowish-brown. 


PACIFIC TERRAPIN (Clemmys marmorata). This pond turtle is common in marshes 
and streams near the coast. Color, dark green almost black. Reaches a length of 6 
inches. Feeds on small fishes, crustaceans, beetles and worms. 
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